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FAMILY UNITY, 


DISINTEGRATED BY MARRIAGE AND DEATH—RECON- 
STRUCTED BY COMMUNISM AND THE RESURRECTION. 
(Home Talk by J. H. N., 1866.] 


¢¢ > EHOLD, how good and how pleasant 

it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity.” ‘Home, sweet home! there is no 
place like home.” So the poets sang three 
thousand years ago, and so they sing still. 
Every body remembers, away back in the be- 
ginning of life, a brief paradise that was good 
and pleasant and sweet, because it held a 
company of brothers and sisters together in 
unity. Communism of interests is really the 
charm of “ home, sweet home,” and the world 
is dotted with little Communities, that are the 
fountains of all good lives and fragrant mem- 
ories. 

But the sore trouble is that these Commu- 
nitis are so short-lived. They are always 
being broken up. They exist in most persons’ 
minds only as memories that increase the sad- 
ness of exile. The breaking up of the Fouri- 
erite Communities, which was bemoaned so 
much twenty years ago, was as nothing to the 
breaking up of families that is going on all 
the time, and all the world over. 

The terrible agencies that are always busy 
in this work of baffling men’s attempts to re- 
build paradise, are Marriage and Death. 
These are the twin fatalities of human exist- 
ence, as every newspaper bears witness by 





coupling them in standing records. Christ 
most emphatically coupled them as alike in 
their antagonism to paradise, when he said, 
“In the resurrection they neither marry—nor 
can they die.” Strange as it seems that 
events so contrasted—the best and the worst 
—should be coupled and branded as twin dis- 
integrators; yet nothing is easier than to show 
that they work together always and every- 
where in the breaking up of families, making 
any permanent “ sweet home ” impossible. 

While it must be admitted in favor of mar- 
riage, that it has an agency in creating the 
little beginnings of Communism with which 
the world is dotted, still the stern truth is that 
it creates only to destroy. The same attrac- 
tion that starts the family, finally pulls it in 
pieces. This is a paradox, but test it by 
facts. Old man, what has become of the little 
paradise in which you were born—your father’s 
family? It is gone. How did it come to its 
end? In the first place, the children, one 
after another, fell in love with strangers and 
forsook their parents and brothers and sisters. 
They broke away from their original home by 
marriage, and undertook to make, each one 
for himself or herself, another home. So the 
old family dwindled down, till perhaps the pair 
that began it were left alone, or took in stran- 
gers to help them. Still the desolation was 
not complete. The Adam and Eve of the 
family paradise were now “grandpa” and 
“ grandma,” and kept house for visits from 
children and grand-children. The brothers 
and sisters, though scattered abroad and sepa- 
rated in interests, held on to some remnant of 
the family feeling, and sometimes met at the 
old hearth-stone. And their children for a 
while loved one another in the distant and oc- 
casional way of cousins, and haunted the 
houses of their uncles and aunts, so long as 
the house of grandpa and grandma remained 
as acommon center. But by and by came the 
other disintegrator—death. The old pair dis- 
appeared. Their house went to strangers. 
The center of unity was gone. The cousins 
gradually lost sight of each other. The un- 
cles and aunts saw their children passing from 
them by marriage, and began to play grandpa 
and grandma to new circles ; and death “ fol- 
lowing after” extinguished these secondary 
centers, one after another ; till perhaps in the 
fourth generation, scarcely a tradition of the 
original family remained; and the second 
cousins were as far apart as though they had 
had no common ancestry- 

This is the way of the world. Every mid- 
dle aged man, in the midst of his family para- 


dise, can see such wrecks all around him. 
Behind him is his own father’s family thus 
falling in pieces, and before him is the cer- 
tainty that his own family is going to the same _ 
fate. ‘‘ How good and how pleasant” is the 
beginning! How sad is the end! Is there 
no help—no antiseptic in heaven or earth to 
stop this everlasting decomposition of the ele- 
ments of paradise ? 

Thank God, we have in the gospel of Christ 
two organizers that confront the two disin- 
tegrators—-Communism facing Marriage, and 
Resurrection facing Death. Christ has begun 
& family, the members of which love him and 
their first-loved home-circle with him, more 
than all strangers. A glimpse of that family 
was seen on the day of Pentecost; but its 
principal mansion was then and is now where 
he is. It is eighteen hundred yearsold. The 
number of its members we know not, but they 
are very many. It has fenced out marriage and 
death. That family owns this world and is go- 
ing to take possession of it. Communism is 
already seen confronting marriage; and the 
Resurrection will soon be seen confronting 
death. The will of God shall be done on 
earth as it is in Heaven. Let all who have 
ever prayed that it may be (even if they did 
not know what they meant), say—Amen. 


WHERE IS THE TRUE CHURCH? 
if by practical view generally taken of the 

Primitive Church is, that though it once 
had an existence, it has long since passed away 
and become merely a thing of history. In 
popular imagination this body ranks with the 
fossils and petrifactions of the geologist. It is 
thought to be interesting as a stratum of human 
life which was deposited nearly two thousand 
years ago, and its remains are considered 
worthy of study, like those of the trilobite, 
as evidence of that which once had life and 
significance, but which is unimportant to us 
except as a matter of history. This view of 
the Primitive Church is at the base of all the 
church-organizations of the present day. 

Meeting the Rev. Mr. K. recently, I found 
him zealously advocating a union of the evan- 
gelical denominations. On learning that I 
was not a member of any of them, he took 
me to task for what he considered a neglect 
of my privilege in this respect. 

‘“‘ Brother A,” said he, “I fear you over- 
look your highest duty. If it is necessary 
that we should believe in Christ, as you admit, 
it is equally necessary that we should put our- 
selves in relation with the mass of his disci- 





ples, by joining a Christian church.” 
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‘“‘T heartily accept the principle,” said I, 
“and believe with you that we should not only 
join Christ himself, but also should join his 
disciples—that we should put ourselves in re- 
lation with the society of which he is the cen- 
ter. Indeed,I am most anxious todo this. 
I desire to place myself in membership with 
the original church that he gathered, which 
was headed by the apostles and consisted of 
their followers. And believing that body to 
be living and accessible, I feel that my duty 
to God and man leads me there rather than to 
any of the organizations that claim to be its 
successors.” 

K.—“That would do if a person could 
know exactly where to look for the original ; 
but there is great danger of fanaticism in this 
search after the invisible. The safest way is 
to stick to what is tangible.” 

A.—“If you make visibility a test of re- 
ality, then the Catholic church is not an actual 
body. Its followers in this country do not see 
Rome. They have no ocular acquaintance 
with the Pope and Cardinals and Propaganda. 
But they have a belief in those parties though 
they do not see them, and though the ocean 
rolls between them and Rome. In the same 
manner I believe in the New Jerusalem. 
Though I do not see it with the outward eye, 
yet that city is to me just as actual a metrop- 
olis as Rome. And believing that there 
Christ and the Apostles and the great Propa- 
ganda of the true faith are sitting, clothed 
with all their original vitality and power, my 
desire is to be admitted as a member of their 
body; and if I attain this end, it is com- 
paratively of but small account what circle 
of their professed followers I am in relation 
with here.” : 


JACOB’S LADDER. 
CONVERSATION AT W. C., JULY 23, 1870. 


J. H. N.—1 never knew before to-day 
that Christ was “ Jacob’s ladder.” Jacob had 
a dream, and saw a ladder reaching from earth 


to heaven, and “‘ the angels of God ascending | 


and descending on it.”” Christ, in his conver- 
sation with Nathaniel, said, “ Hereafter ye 
shall see heaven open, and the angels of God 
ascending and descending upon the Son of 
man.” Here he manifestly alluded to Jacob’s 
dream, and evidently regarded himself as the 
ladder. He is the true medium between 
heaven and earth: angels can descend and 
ascend upon him. He is the medium of true 
spiritualism. 

J. B. H.—Christ said, “ Ye shall see 

heaven open,” as if they were to live under an 
open heaven. It was to be a permanent 
thing. 
J. H. N.—Christ is the eternal Son of 
God, and if he was a ladder onee, he is a lad- 
der forever. If the gates of heaven are 
opened and Christ is the ladder, the gates 
will never be closed. 

¢. S. J—Christ came from heaven and 
went to Hades, and opened a channel of 


communication clear through from one depart- 
ment to the other. 

J. B. H.—He says, “I am the door of 
the sheep. All that ever came before me 
are thieves and robbers.” If the sheep ever 
get out of Hades, they will have to go on that 
ladder, and if they ever get into heaven it 
will be by the same means. 

J. H. N—We might conceive of the 
means of communication as a railroad instead 
of a ladder. The parable of Lazarus and 
Dives represents the angels as carrying Laza- 
rus to Abraham’s bosom. Christ said that 
at the Second Coming, “ the Son of man would 
send his angels and gather together his elect 
from the four winds.” Let us conceive of a 
celestial railroad, of which angels are conduc- 
tors and engineers. They have stations on 
the way, and deliver their passengers just 
where they belong, and in good time. Death, 
to one under their superintendence, is robbed 
of its terrors—it is like entering the cars to 
pass from one station to another. Our spirit- 
ualism will be distinguished from “ modern 
spiritualism” by our recognizing Christ and 
the angels as mediators and conductors. 
The only legitimate opening into heaven is 
through the mediation of Christ and the an- 
gels. 


SELECTIONS FROM GC. W. N.’S WRITINGS. 

Since 1838 G. W. Noyzs has been connected with 
the publications of the school of which his brother 
J. H. Noy&s was the founder. The frequency with 
which the signatures “G.” and “G. W. N.” have 
occurred in the Perfectionist, Spiritual Magazine, Free 
Church Cirewlar, and CrrcuLaRr, do not indicate the 
full extent of his contributions, many articles, writ- 
ten by him as editor and contributor, having ap- 
peared without such distinct evidence of authorship. 
Most of his communications have been upon subjects 
of permanent interest, and may at a future day be 
collected in one or more volumes. In the mean time 
we propose to reproduce some of them in the Cir- 
CULAR, feeling assured that we cannot do-.our readers 
a better service. We commence the series with the 
following short articles from the first volume of the 
Witness, written when the author was fifteen years 
of age: 

PIETY OF MICAH AND HIS MOTHER. 

gupaEs 17, 18. 


HERE was a man whose name was Micah, 

who stole some money from his mother, 

but when he found that she cursed and was 
likely to make trouble about it, he brought it 
back. Then she proposed to dedicate it to 
pious purposes. So she had a graven anda 
molten image and a teraphim and an ephod 
made, and Micah found a strolling Levite and 
hired him to be his priest. “Then said Micah, 
Now know I that the Lord will do me good, 
seeing I have a Levite to my priest.” Buta 
company of Danites passed that way, and car- 
ried off Micah’s Gods, andasked the Levite, 
“ Ts it better for thee to be a priést unto the 
house of one man, or that thou be a priest 
unto a tribe and a family in Israel? And the 
priest’s heart was glad,” and he concluded to 
go with them. But Micah pursued the Dan- 
ites, and cried out to them. And they turned 
and said unto him—* What aileth thee?” 
“ And he said, Y# HAVE TAKEN AWAY MY 
GODS WHICH I MADE, AND THE PRIEST, AND 





YE ARE GONE AWAY: AND WHAT HAVE I 
[MORE ? ” 





PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. 

1. We see that persons who curse and steal 
sometimes give money for pious purposes and 
are ~ devout. 

2. We see that when such people have got a 
meeting-house and a right sort of minister, 
they say in their hearts—“ Now know we that 
the Lord will do us good, seeing, etc. 

8. We see now as formerly, that it makes 
priests’ hearts “‘ glad” when they are called 
to settle in a place where their salary is raised. 

4, When what are termed “means of 
grace,” ‘ ordinances,” sabbath, priesthood, 
etc., are shown to be “* shadows of good things to 
come,” we see many ready to exclaim with 
Micah—“ Ye have taken away my gods which 
I made, and the priest, and yeare gone away: 
and what have I more ?” 

THE NEW BIRTH. 

“ ae a man be born again, he can not 
see the Kinydom of God.” John 8: 3. 

i * Kingdom of God”’ spoken of in this 

verse is evidently spiritual and internal. 
It is used in the same sense in many other verses 
in the New Testament; as—‘‘ Flesh and 
blood can not inherit the Kingdom of God.” 
1 Cor. 15: 50. “The Kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation: neither shall 
they say, Lo here! or, Lo there! for, behold, 
the Kingdom of God is within you.” Luke 
17: 20—21. “Except a man be born of 
water and of the Spirit, he can not enter into 
the Kingdom of God.” John 3: 5. 

The fact that the “ Kingdom of God” is 
a spiritual kingdom, is the reason why a man 
must be “born again,” in order to enter into 
it, and receive its benefits: for, * the natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God : for they are foolishness unto him: nei- 
ther can he know them, because they are spir- 
itually discerned.” 1 Cor.2: 14. So Christ 
said to his disciples—* It is given unto you to 
know the mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
but to them itis not given.” Matt. 12: 11. 


“If any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature: old things are passed away ; behold, 
all things are become new.” 2 Cor. 5: 17. 
This text is a description of the change which 
takes place in a person, in passing from the 
kingdom of this world to the Kingdom of 
God. In Luke 14: 26, Matt. 10: 87, Rom. 
12: 1, the same transition is presented. 


The consequences of being “ born again,” 
“born of water and of the Spirit,” “born of 
God,” etc.—which are allidentical—are, free- 
dom “from the law of sin and death”’— 
“righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost ”’— manifold more in this present time, 
and in the world to come, life everlasting.” 


Moral Character of Unbelief. 


O* of the first articles in the BzREAN, under 
the above title, demolishes the common ex- 
cuse for unbelief, “that it is neither a fault nor a 
virtue in itself—belief or disbelief being the mere 
result of evidence or the lack of it.” Its line of 
argument may be thus stated: 

First: “The sentiment offered in excuse for un- 
belief is grossly unscriptural and anti-scriptural. It 
would condemn Jesus Christ: If belief or disbelief 
is the mere result of evidence, or of the lack of it, 
having no moral merit or demerit, Christ miserably 
abused his disciples when he ‘ upbraided them with 
their unbelief and hardness of heart, because they 
believed not them which had seem him after he was . 
risen.’ Nothing in all the records of the evangelists: 
stands out in bolder prominence, than the truth that 
Christ treated unbeliet as the worst of moral abomi- 
nations, and offered all the premiums of his admin- 
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istration in this world and the world to come to 
those who should believe in his mission and doc- 
trine. ‘Go ye, said he to his disciples, ‘ into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature: he 
that believeth [that gospel] shall be saved; but he 
that believeth not shall be damned.’ ” 

Second: “ Belief and disbelief are in many cases 
voluntary, and therefore deserving of praise or 
blame. We do not say that there are not cases in 
which evidence compels belief. In the clear simplici- 
ty of mathematics, or in the spiritual brightness 
of the eternal world, there may be such a thing as 
involuntary belief. But in such a world as this, 
where evidence is often deficient, or apparently con- 
tradictory, and especially in subjects so deep, and to 
worldly eyes so cloudy, as those of which the Bible 
treats, men have an opportunity, nay, are compelled, 
to exercise their wills in forming their opinions. 

“ Universal consciousness is an unanswerable wit- 
ness to the fact, that the transition from evidence 
to conclusion—making up of the mind’—in a 
word, the act of believing, is in many cases he- 
roically voluntary. When apparent self-interest 
clashes with the conclusion to be formed, however 
peremptory may be the evidence, it requires effort, 
self-denial, courage to believe. No man has ever 
made any valuable progress in wisdom, who has 
not again and again summoned all the energies of 
his soul to the work of decisive judgment upon evi- 
dence. And when a conclusion has been once at- 
tained by the clearest demonstration, if it is unfamil- 
iar and offensive, or if the evidence of it is concate- 
nated, and not easily perceivable, every body knows 
that it costs many a struggle of the will to keep it 
in the mind, and make it a permanent element of 
thought and action. 

“The Bible is not alone in making belief and un- 
belief the criterion of character and destiny. The 
grand difference between man and man in the esti- 
mation of human society, lies in the different de- 
grees of wisdom in worldly matters which each 
possesses; and wisdom is the result of faithfully and 
heroically pursuing evidence to its conclusions: in- 
deed, it is but another name for the belief of truth. 
Common sense, the world over, gives its highest 
praise and rewards to mental faithfulness, and 
awards blame and contempt to mental cowardice 
and imbecility. 

“ Abolitionists know that there is something more 
and worse than the ‘mere lack of evidence’ at the 
bottom of Southern unbelief; and they are right in 
blaming it. Health Reformers, Phrenologists, Neu- 
rologists, the advocates of every new system of 
truth, know that there is something wrong in the 
cold, repellant obtuseness with which the world 
meets their efforts to enlighten it. So also, as be- 
lievers in the divine origin of the Bible, and of the 
doctrines which it teaches, we know that infidelity 
is the result of something more and worse than 
‘mere lack of evidence’—that there is voluntary 
mental unfaithfulness, moral perverseness of the 
most radical and pernicious kind, where the Son 
of God is denied. 

“The gospel of Jesus Christ is peculiarly a sys- 
tem of central truth. It is the constitution of that 
universal government in which the principles of all 
other systems, whether scientific or moral, are but 
by-laws. It relates to the soul and to external ex- 
istence. It is properly called THE truth, in distinc- 
tion from mere truth in general. Such a system 
ought to be investigated first of all, and with prin- 
cipal interest and perseverance by every rational 
being. Whoever has thus investigated it, has found 
evidence enough of its truthfulness and divinity; 
and to such a person, the fact that a man is an infi- 
del, is sufficient proof that he is not a central think- 
er, not a constitutional patriot—that he has never 
turned his mind with steady, persevering gaze, 
toward the spiritual, the infinite, the eternal.” 

Hence, third: “ Infidelity is the offspring and evi- 
dence of superficiality. An infidel teacher is a quack 
in matters of infinite moment; of course he is infi- 
nitely mischievous. Mere unavoidable ignorance 
is a misfortune; but superficiality and quackery are 
universally condemned as voluntary offences.” 





We are gratified to find in the following extract 
from an article in the Advance of the 14th inst., 
ideas similar to those which we have quoted from 
the article referred to in the BmrEAN. Let unbelief 
be deprived of the flimsy excuse, that it is the 
result of a lack of evidence, or a mere product of the 
intellect, and shown to be the product of the vol- 
untary action of the heart, and it will less boldly 
present its claims for courteous treatment. 


“ Unbelief is not a mere product of the intellect. 
It is quite as much the offspring of the heart. 
Hence the Bible is based on a true mental philoso- 
phy, where it connects responsibility with faith and 
with unbelief. Men easily reject w ae oe their 
wishes. Those who hate religious d e (and, if 
the heart has nothing to do with religious belief, 
how come they to hate what is simply a matter of 
opinion ?—why expend so much feeling upon differ- 
ences of belief which they say can not be helped ?) 
are yet perfectly aware in secular affairs how much 
men are influenced in their judgments by their sup- 
posed interests—how they are blinded by their pas- 


ly when an infidel has an argument to make re- 
specting religion, that he tries to prove that 
character has nothing to do with opinion, and that 
unbelief is no sin; that men reach their religious 
creed as they do a conclusion in mathematics, by a 
purely mathematical process, and that it is idle to 
talk of holding men responsible for their faith! 

“Tt is singular that they do not see, when they 
read the Bible (do they ever read it with candid 
attention ?) that when the inspired writers speak of 
the duty of faith and of the sin of unbelief, they 
are not speaking primarily of opinion, but of action ; 
not of a state of intellect but of a state of will. When 
the Bible calls upon a man to have faith, it does not 
mean simply to have a certain opinion or creed, but 
to act according to perceived truth, to put practical 
confidence in the teaching and leadership of Jesus 
Christ, in view of his worthiness to be so trusted. 
Hence it speaks of ‘believing in or on’ Christ, to 
show that it requires the submission of the will to 
him in loving obedience, and not the mere embrace 
of an idle, inoperative opinion about him. And so 
on the other hand, ‘ unbelief’ is not simply in the 
Bible sense an error of intellect, but a rebellion of 
will, a refusal to obey perceived truth, or to act as 
though it were truth; and it may be practiced by 
a man who intellectually admits the truth. Unbe- 
liet thus resides in the heart, and is a spirit of op- 
position to what is true and right. It may show it- 
self in two ways: in leading a man to such pre- 
judiced modes of thought that evidence has but 
little influence upon his mind, so that he easily con- 
vinces himself that truth is error, and error is truth ; 
or in inducing him to disregard what he admits to 
be true. Some men care little for a seeming incon- 
sistency, and these take the latter course; others 
have more pride of logic, and shape their creed b 
their conduct, so that they may afterward justify 
their conduct by their creed. But how plain it is, 
that the spirit is the same in both cases. In each 
the heart really rules the head; in the one case by 
overruling its decision; and in the other, by shaping 
the decision according to its desire.” 


From the Fulton Times. 
THE ONEIDA COMMUNISTS. 
THEIR FAITH AND THEIR PRACTICE—THEIR 
METHODS AND THEIR MANNERS. 

Not a very large proportion of the men and 
women of this State or this section have ever 
visited the Oneida Community ; and not a very 
large proportion of those who have done so, 
have brought away or communicated any defi- 
nite or distinct idea of their religious or social 
theory. 

The Oneida Community claims to be a purely 
religious Society; and the whole Bible is ac- 
cepted as a basis of faith and action. They 
know and observe no Sabbath in the common 
understanding of the term ; but regard each day 
as a Sabbath, or rather as a day in which it is 
the duty of every member to live and to regu- 
late his conduct that it shal] not offend against 
the highest and purest principles of Christianity. 
They refrain from noisy avocation in the shop 
or in the field on the first day of the week only 
out of regard for the feelings of those who do 
not entertain like sentiments with their own. 
They do not recognize the marriage relation as 
it exists in most parts of the civilized world, 
because there is nO marrying or giving in 
marriage in heaven. 

The Community is not, according to the gen- 





erally accepted notion of vulgar minds—and of 
many that are not vulgar—one vast brothel. 
All this is opposed to the peace, the harmony, 
the intelligence, the good order, the modesty, 
the cleanliness and the thrift, which are every- 
where manifest to the eye and the ear of the 
visitor. Every member of the “family” is 
expected to maintain a vigilant regard for the 
welfare of the whole ; and it is made the duty 
of each to criticise any conduct in the other 
which has a tendency to disturb the general 
harmony. This constitutes their sole govern- 
ment. They elect no officers or managers, and 
they appoint none. He, or she, or they, who 
earn a clear title to the respect and confidence 
of the family, are certain to enjoy them and to 
rise inevitably to the position of managing and_ 
directing the business. 

Labor is purely voluntary, controlled or 
affected only by the rivalry which may be sup- 
posed to exist among a people all zealous of 
good works. Nightly meetings are held to de- 


liberate on the concerns of the family, whether 


agricultural, horticultural, commercial, financial 
or social, and these are generally fully attended. 
Here the business of the following day is de- 
termined upon, and all, male and female, who 
propose to assist in a given undertaking meet at 
the appointed place the following morning. 
No crop ever suffers for the want of help, no 
harvest is ever lost for want of laborers to 
gather it. 

The diet at the Community is principally 
vegetable. Meat of all kinds is used sparingly, 
and pork is regarded as an abomination. Of 
fruits and vegetables there is a constant suc- 
cession, and the quality is excellent. Much of 
the plainness, and want of positive expression 
which is observed among Communists, is un- 
doubtedly attributable to the absence of meat 
from the tables. 

The repose of the Communists is upon single 
bedsteads except in the rare cases when two of 
the same sex sleep together. This practice is 
dictated by what they understand to be a prop- 
er regard for health, both physical and moral. 
They do not abjure nor disclaim sexual inter- 
course; but they do not desire to give the © 
temptation and the opportunity of double beds 
to the y tecantgy Tomy demoralizing phases of 
its indulgence. sey hold that life can be pro- 
longed indefinitely by properly adjusting “ the 
balance of waste and repair,” and they forbid 
the carrying any indulgence from the stage of 
moderate and appreciative enjoyment over into 
the abyss of satiety, drunkenness or sensuality. 

“They hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families,’ and even there it is re- 
stricted and controlled, and its baser exhibition 
prevented, by Free Criticism. Children do not 
come to them as—terrible to say !—they do to 
many families, undesired and unwelcomed ; but 
the subject of propagation and the circumstan- 
ces and conditions thereof are recognized as 
matters of legitimate, serious and active con- 
cern. 

In personal habits the members of the Com- 
munity would seem to be above reproach, as 
they are without exception neatly and cleanly 
dressed, and they use neither alcohol nor tobac- 
co in any form. 


HOW OZONE MAY BE PRODUCED, 


E have heard so much of late years 

about the beneficial influence exerted by 

the presence of ozone in the atmosphere, that 
even non-scientific readers may like to know how 
it can be artificially produced. Hitherto, elec- 
tricity, phosphorus, and permanganate of pot- 
ash, have been the recognized sources of pro- 
duction; but Professor Mantegazza has dis- 
covered that it is developed by certain odorous 
flowers ina still greater amount. A writer in Va- 
ture states that most of the strong-smelling veg- 
etable essences, such as mint, cloves, lavender, 
lemon, and cherry-laurel, develop a very large 
quantity of ozone when in contact with atmos- 
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pheric oxygen in light. Flowers destitute of 
perfume do not develop it, and generally the 
amount of ozone seems to be in proportion to 
the strength of the perfume emanated. Pro- 
fessor Mantegazza recommends that, in marshy 
districts and in places infested with noxious 
exhalations, strong-smelling flowers should be 
planted around the houses, in order that the 
ozone emitted from them may exert its pow- 
erful oxidizing influence. So pleasant a plan 
for making a malarious district salubrious only 
requires to be known to be put in practice.— 
Appletons’ Journal. 
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To the Readers of the Circular. 


dyes more important doctrines and principles 
now advocated in our columns were embraced 
by the older members of the Community from con- 
viction of their truth, without any thought of enter- 
ing such a society as that of the O. C., and indeed 
in many cases years before any Community move- 
ment was projected. They first loved the truth for 
its own sake, and were ready to devote their lives to 
it. Of such material was the Oneida Community 
built ; and when such material becomes abundant kin- 
dred societies will spring up and permanently prosper. 
This is, in fact, our only hope for the multiplication 
of Communities. Hence our earnest desire that the 
readers of the CrrcuLaR and others should become 
more interested in solving for themselves the ques- 
tion, Are the fundamental principles of the Commu- 
nity true? than in the matter of our general pros- 
perity. Of the thousands who read the CrrcuLar, 
how many love it for the sake of the truths it 
teaches? How many have found those truths edify- 
ing to mind and heart? Weshall be pleased to get re- 
sponses to these questions, and we are confident that 
interesting responses might be given. Many of 
the principles to which the CrrcuLar is devoted are 
of universal application, and should affect the daily 
life ot those who embrace them. No one, for ex- 
ample, can heartily receive the doctrine of salvation 
from selfishness without having it produce miracles 
in his life and character, whatever may be his eir- 
cumstances. And the same is true to some extent 
of other principles. Friends, let us hear from you in 
respect to these matters. Possibly some of your 
communications may appear in the CrrcuLaR. 


Truth to the Front. 


E desire that the CrrcuLar should be known 

as an organ of the truth, and that the theo- 

ries propounded in its columns should be considered 
with reference to their own merits. Nothing would 
afford us more satisfaction than to have the funda- 
mental religious doctrines of the Community, such 
as Salvation from Sin, the Second Coming, the 
Origin of Evil, etc., and even the principles more 
particularly relating to social life, as Complex Mar- 
riage, Ascending Fellowship, Stirpiculture, thorough- 
ly discussed by the deepest thinkers of the age, inde- 
pendently of any reference to the practical life of 
the Oneida Community. Unfortunately, people are 
too generally inclined to take sides for or against 
principles, according to their estimation of those 
who profess to embody them in practical life. Many 
have, for instance, pronounced the doctrine that 
Christ saves people from selfishness false, because 
they nowhere among nominal Christians see exem- 
plified their ideal of an unselfish life. Many have 
declared the doctrine that Christ is able to deliver 
persons from the power of disease and death false, 
because advocates of this doctrine have been subject 
to both disease and death. Many have become con- 
vinced that the principle of complex marriage is a 
delusion, because foolish persons have illustrated the 
wickedness of unbridled “free love” and loose 
“ affinity-hunting.” Many are ready to denounce 
the principle of stirpiculture, because they have 
seen persons in the Community who were not supe- 








rior in physical development, not stopping even 
to inquire whether such persons were born in the 
Community or out of it. 

Of course, the truth of the doctrine of salvation 
from sin is no more disproved by the experience of 
persons who fail to fully apprehend and realize it, 
than would the truth of Kepler’s Laws be disproved 
by the failure of persons to understand them. If 
Christ has made provision for complete salvation, 
the experience of all men for the past eighteen hun- 
dred years can not alter the fact. So of the other 
religious doctrines named. If founded in eternal 
truth they will prevail ultimately, whatever may be 
the present experience of their professed advocates. 
So also in respect to the social principles of the 
Community. If we fail to fully exemplify in all the 
relations of life the glorious pentecostal spirit, it 
will still remain true that the Kingdom of Heaven 
is to come and the will of God be done; and that 
all true men are bound to labor and pray to that 
end. 

The fruits of Community principles may already 
confirm and illustrate to many minds their truth; 
but the majority of our readers, and the great public 
generally, know little of the real, practical life of 
the Community, whatever newspaper articles they 
may have read concerning us. Why should they 
not impartially and philosophically discuss the prin- 
ciples of the Community? There have been several 
sensational campaigns about Community practices, 
let us have one campaign of calm discussion of prin- 
ciples. Let truth come to the front ! 


Unscrupulous Agents. 


LONG with the advent of railway intercom- 

munication we have had the advent of travel- 
ing agents, selling merchandise in general, especially 
all kinds of manufactured articles, by sample, or by 
photographic representation. So extensive has this 
agency business become, and so numerous are the 
agents employed, that hotel proprietors advertise 
commodious sample rooms, free of charge, as an in- 
ducement to secure the patronage of these locomo- 
tive merchants. This new method of selling goods 
is, on the whole, a popular one, and is steadily on the 
increase, and agents, or peddlers, as they are some- 
times called, multiply accordingly. But like most 
other businesses that require the tongue instead of 
the hands, it is overdone, and many persons get em- 
ployed as agents who are deplorably unscrupulous 
as regards veracity or truth-telling. To sell their 
wares, by whatever means, is with them the sole 
end to be accomplished. This class of agents are 
not unfrequently met with as venders of some inven- 
tion to which, of course, a patent is attached. For 
instance, a new mowing-machine, or an old one re- 
modeled, is thrown into market, and agents are pro- 
cured to sell the same, with the offer of a large 
percentage on the net proceeds, as the agent’s com- 
mission. In such liberal offers the unscrupulous 
man discovers a chance for speculation, and forth- 
with accepts the situation, and is soon in rural dis- 
tricts among the farmers, expatiating glibly upon the 
superior excellencies of his machine, its great superi- 
ority to all others, etc. ‘“ But,” replies the farmer, 
“T have a mower not entirely worn out which must 
answer for this season at least ; I shall not, therefore, 
purchase another, whatever its excellencies may be.” 
The agent, however, is not to be foiled by even such 
arebuff. Having talked the farmer almost out of 
his senses he plays his last card by saying, “ Well, 
Mr. A., I am going to order one of my machines sent 
to you, and all I ask in return is that you will oblige 
me by using it a few days that you may prove its 
superior qualities; then if you do not wish to pur- 
chase, perhaps some of your neighbors may do so.” 
The machine is accordingly sent to the unsuspecting 
farmer. He uses it just long enough to redeem his 
promise and prove it of heavier draft than his old 
one, and then gives it shelter to await the agent’s 
order. 

Haying being over at last, and mowing-machines 
quite out of mind, the farmer receives a notice from 
the bank in the village, a few miles distant, that a 
draft for one hundred and twenty-five dollars is 





waiting at its counter for his acceptance. Wholly 
unaware that he owes a debt of that amount, he 
hastens to the moneyed institution to learn, to his ut- 
ter amazement, that he is asked to pay for the mow- 
ing-machine sent him by the loquacious, unscrupulous 
agent. The agent, having first obtained permission 
to send the farmer a machine on the conditions 
stated, writes to the manufacturer or wholesale deal- 
er, for whom he is acting, to ship a mower, leaving 
it to be inferred that there has been a bond-fide sale 
of the same; and of course a charge is made ac- 
cordingly upon the books of the firm, and at the end 
of the time usually allowed for payment, the farmer 
to whom the mower was shipped is “ drawn upon” 
for the amount of sale. It is unnecessary to sup- 
pose that the manufacturer or dealer is implicated in 
the fraud, though this doubtless sometimes happens ; 
and, as the possession of property is circumstantial 
evidence that it has been bargained for, many un- 
fortunates have paid the unjust demands made upon 
them for machines they did not purchase, and did 
not really need, rather than run the risks of a trial 
at law. 

Happily, however, for farmers and all, there are 
indications that unscrupulous middle men, as well as 
unscrupulous manufacturers, will soon be restricted 
to limited fields of operation. They are being 
taught by that inflexible instructor, experience, that 
it is quite unprofitable, as well as unpleasant, to 
revisit the same localities and call the second time 
upon the individuals upon whom their tricks of 
trade havé been practiced. Hence they are con- 
stantly forced to seek new fields where their arts 
and faces are unknown. It is being discovered, too, 
that the old axiom, “ honesty is the best policy,” has 
a deeper significance than is usually given to it, 
when viewed with reference to subjective as well as 
objective interests. A man makes a fatal mistake 
when he is dishonest with himself, as every one is 
who sacrifices truth to falsehood. He thereby in- 
flicts a death-blow upon his own self-respect, and 
forfeits the good will of others. Morally speaking, 
such an one is committing suicide by a slow but 
sure process; for the loss of self-respect is sure to 
end in the loss of the respect of society; and finally 
he hangs himself with the many threads of untruth- 
fulness he has spun for the sake of a little unhal- 
lowed momentary gain. G@. C. 


COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 

—A calendar clock has been placed in the dining- 
room, which indicates the minute, hour, day and 
month. It was manufactured by the Ithaca Calen- 
dar Clock Company, and is warranted to perform 
all the calendar changes for eight successive years. 

—We have been favored the present week with a 
call from Nathaniel 8. Dodge, a classmate of J. H. N. 
in the theological seminary nearly forty years ago. 
He is now connected with the Treasury Department 
at Washington, and well known as a writer for 
popular magazines and religious journals. A fact 
stated by Mr. Dodge, in the course of conversation, 
may interest the scientific reader: “Before going 
to London I was engaged with others in Newark, 
N. J., in manufacturing enamelled cloth, called 
‘leather-cloth’ all over Europe. We exported 
large quantities to England, and one of my part- 
ners suggested that we commence the manufacture 
of it in London. I said at once, that in consequence 
of the dampness of the climate there the evapora- 
tion would not go on with sufficient rapidity. Still, 
the experiment was tried, and immediately it be- 
came evident that the evaporation took place more 
rapidly there than here. I was mentioning this 
singular circumstance to my wife, and was surprised 
to hear her say that she had observed the peculiar 
drying powers of the London atmosphere in respect 
to food, clothing, etc. One would naturally suppose 
evaporation would go on much more slowly in the ~ 
moist atmosphere of England than in this country 
I have mentioned this fact to several eminent sci- 
entific men, but have not thus far obtained a satis- 
factory explanation of it.” 

Tuesday, Aug. 9.—The “ Basket Brigade” from 
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Fulton which invaded our grounds some two weeks 
since, seems to have set the tide of picnics rolling in 
our direction ; for since their visit we have received 
several applications from various parties for the privi- 
lege of making a similar use of our grounds. To- 
day a merry party of picnic-ers from Cleveland, Con- 
stantia, and other villages north of Oneida lake, 
came on the noon train, and spent most of the 
afternoon with us. The party numbered about 
eighty-five. We bad been led to expect many more, 
but the thunder-storm of last night, and signs of 
continued rain this morning, deterred the majority of 
those who were expecting to come. About nine 
A. M. however, the sun shone out brightly, and by 
noon the grass was so nearly dry that the picnic-ers 
were able to take their meals out o’ doors in as ro- 
mantic a style as they chose; though, had they been 
unable to do so, we had prepared the two large east 
rooms on the ground-floor of our new wing for them 
to lunch in. We took a turn around the lawn when 
the party had grouped themselves under the trees. 
As always, it was a pretty sight. We noticed that 
the women by far outnumbered the men. From 
two till three P. M. we entertained them with a con- 
cert in the Hall, the performances of the children 
as usual “ bringing down the house.” “Such smart 
children,” they always say. We found at the con- 
cert that our audience, including the picnic-ers and a 
party of forty from Brewerton and Cicero, and other 
smaller parties, numbered over two hundred. After 
the concert the visitors scattered on the lawn, or 
refreshed themselves with ice-cream, soda-water, etc. 
About four it began to rain, and all who were out came 
flocking into the house Somewhat to our amusement 
they discovered a curious way of entertaining them- 
selves while awaiting the arrival of the train; they 
roamed back and forth through our cellars and under- 
ground passages—now to the tontine, now to the old 
house, now to the new, hither and thither, among fruit 
bottles, steam pipes, vegetables, vinegar barrels, and 
what not. We were reminded that one of the sto- 
ries in vogue about us, years ago, was to the effect 
that we kept refractory members chained in our cel- 
lars. As the rain continued, at five an omnibus-ride 
to the depot was offered to such as were unprovided 
with unbrellas. A. 

—W. D. Todd, private secretary of Vice-Presi- 
dent Colfax, spent a portion of Wednesday in 
examination of the grounds, work-shops, etc., of the 
Oneida Community. 

—The “Canadian trapper,” as Dixon calls Mr. 
Newhouse, left a few mornings since with guns, 
fishing-tackle, tent, etc., for a week’s “ camping out” 
near Oneida Lake. John P. Hutchins accompanied 
him, intending to remain only two or three days; he 
has, in fact, already returned, and reports that Mr. 
Newhouse is enjoying himself completely. John 
says they had indifferent luck in fishing; but they 
secured one duck, one owl, about a dozen plover, 
and two magnificent eagles. Mr. Newhouse expects 
to bag more game before he returns. He shot both 
of the eagles—one a bald eagle and the other a gray 
eagle, and the duck. John shot the owl in the dark 
from the door of the tent, and most of the plover he 
shot while they were on the wing. He tells a char- 
acteristic story about the owl. It seated itself on a 
dead tree near the tent, and soon woke them by its 
hooting and chattering. Mr. Newhouse grew a lit- 
tle nervous and imaginative, and besought John to 
get up and kill the creature or scare it away. John 
recommended him to go to sleep, and let the bird 
enjoy. itself in its own fashion. But no, that was 
not to be, for just as he was again in happy dream- 
land Mr. Newhouse exclaimed, “John! John! do 
get up and shoot that owl, for he will eat up all our 
fish.”” John arose, cocked his gun, and crawled to 
the opening in the tent, when, on the old dead tree 
near by, he saw something that bore some re- 
semblance to an owl, though it was quite too dark to 
tell what it was. He drew his gun to his shoulder, 
guessed at the back-sight, and caught a faint gleam 
of the mark along the dusky barrel before he pulled 
the trigger. Then bang went the gun, followed by 
@ bright light, and then a dull thud produced by the 
fall of the object shot at. He told Mr. Newhouse 





to rest in peace, as the owl was dead. Mr. Newhouse 
took the assurance as a good joke. In the morning 
he was up early to look after the fish, which he 
found untouched, but no owl in sight, dead or alive; 
so he woke John and commenced to jest at him for 
his night’s exploit. John leisurely completed his 
toilet, and then advancing to the old tree, in the op- 
posite direction from that in which Mr. Newhouse 
had searched, he picked up the owl and held it 
triumphantly aloft. John brought the eagles, duck 
and owl to Cornelius, who was much pleased with 
them, especiully the bald eagle; he will add them 
to his collection of stuffed birds. 

Wednesday Aug. 10.—Another picnic party. The 
day opened cloudy and cool, with a gentle wind from 
the west; but towards noon the sun came out, dis- 
persing the clouds and dispensing just the proper 
amount of sunshine to make soda-water and ice- 
cream in good demand. The heavy rains of the two 
previous days had cooled the atmosphere and effec- 
tually laid the dust. The excursionists arrived at our 


depot at twelve o’clock, numbering about three hun- | 


dred and forty, the greater part from Oswego, with a 
few from Fulton. Those bringing baskets were con- 
ducted to the orchard north of the lawn, where rude 
seats and tables had been prepared. About one 
hundred and sixty persons, comprised in twenty- 
eight groups, found shady nooks wherein to discuss 
their edibles, while somewhat less than that number 
bought dinner tickets and were accommodated in 
our dining-rooms. Dinner over, a drum-band per- 
formed for a short time on the lawn in front of the 
house. At two o’clock a concert was announced to 
take place in the Hall, where was presented the 
following , 


PROGRAMME. 

1. Orchestra.— Overture to Tancredi.” Rossini. 
2. Solo.— Who'll Save the Left?” |= Tompkins. 
8. Orchestra.—* Potpouri from the Opera 

of Martha.” Flotow. 
4. Quartette—“ Let’s Be Gay.” Russell. 
5. Orchestra.—“ Overture to Zampa.” Herold. 
6. Solo.—“ Simon the Cellarer.” Hatton. 
%. Song by the Children.—* Chamounix.” Glover. 
8. Comic song.— Captain Jinks.” Maclagan. 
9. Quartette—“ Hail Smiling Morn.” Spofforth. 


10. Songs and Games by the Children. 

In the cold water song, “ Let’s be Gay,” the laugh- 
ing of the performers (required by the song) seemed 
so genuine and hearty, that the audience joined in 
spontaneously, and at the close gave a ringing round 
of applause, to which our men responded by repeat- 
ing two verses. The children, too, were encored in 
their song, ‘“Chamounix,” and reappeared with 
“T’ve Wandered through the Meadow.” We must 
say in justice to our visitors, that they seemed to 
appreciate our humble efforts to entertain them; 
certainly no more sympathetic audience has as- 
sembled in our Hall this season than that of yester- 
day. After music three “ busses” were in readiness 
to accommodate people desirous of a ride to our 
manufactory at Willow Place, one mile and a quar- 
ter distant. 

At 5:30 the party were again under way for 
home, while white handkerchiefs, as tokens of good 
will, waved friendly farewells from car-windows. 

The whole affair passed off pleasantly, and noth- 
ing occurred to mar the harmony of the occasion. 
Courtesy and good breeding marked the deportment 
of our guests, and such people will always find the 
O. C. hospitably inclined. J. H. OC. 

—We have received many letters from friends and 
subscribers, containing words of sympathy and 
appreciation, elicited by the death of G. W. N. 
We select a single paragraph for publication, from 
one received last evening : 

“1 have had some interesting —— since hear- 
ing of the death of Mr. George Noyes. In this 
experience my heart has been melted, and drawn 
nearer to you, and into sympathy with J. H. N., in 
feeling that God’s angels are all about us in a way 
to give us faith and comfort. My first impression 
after reading the news, was I think like that ex- 

ienced by one almost in sight of port after a 
ong voyage at sea, as the cry of, “A leak!” sounds 
through the vessel; but it was only momentary. 
When I read “The Great Act,” all fear of defeat 





our battle with the last enemy vanished, and my 
heart was enlarged and filled with rejoicing. What 
a volume in that last m toO. C. It was the 
summing up of what the Bible and Christ teach. 
The world did not know by his miracles the divine 
character of Christ, but in this unity, oneness, it shall 
know it, and that all power is given him in heay- 
en and‘iin earth. I learned to love G. W. N. 
through his writings, which were the medium of 
God’s spirit to me. My thought of him is not at all 
connected with death; but on the contrary, it is 
full of life. Though the tears would fall like rain 
when the news first came that he had gone, they 
are dried now, as I feel his spirit nearer than ever 
before, and in a condition to help us all more than 
in the past. It seems to me that God is preparin 
the way for a great advance of light and truth, on 
that our dear brother will be a medium of much 
good to the world. The Home-Talks in regard to 
his change of place, have been very interesting and 
comforting to me. I believe with E. H. H. that we- 
are very near the resurrection, and with all that we 
have very much to encourage our faith.” 


“ Why am I glad?” I scarce can tell 

In sounds of song, in tones of speech ; 
The drift of words refuse to reach 

The chord which echoes, “ All is well !” 


“ Why am I glad?” Go, ask the birds, 
The summer birds, why they should sing ; 
Will they for all your questioning 

Give back the fit, responsive words ? 


I must be glad; I have no choice 
To mourn, to murmur, or complain ; 
Through all the sunshine and the rain 
I must rejoice, I must rejoice ! 
G. N. M. 


THE O. C. AND THE INCOME TAX. 
HISTORICAL SKETCH—INCIDENTS AND RESULTS. 


L ie the CrrcuLaR of Aug. 1st we took occasion 
to express our thanks for the deliverance of the 
O. C. from a threatened enormous income tax, and 
to acknowledge our indebtedness to certain parties 
for their personal courtesy and assistance in secur- 
ing that result. But the story of the good provi- 
dences that seemed to favor us, and of our labors and 
anxieties, remains to be told. It is just about a year 
since the public generally were surprised by the 
announcement in the papers that by a new decision 
of Commissioner Delano, Shaker societies were de- 
prived of the exemption heretofore allowed for each 
adult male member, and required to pay a fax on 
the whole amount of their income with but one 
exemption. As our income, like that of the Shakers, 
was a@ common one, of course it became a ques- 
tion of immediate interest whether this new rule 
would be applied to us. We were not long in 
suspense. The assessor of this district soon sent 
us a notice requesting a brief statement of our 
organization, manner of holding property, etc., 
that the matter might be brought to the attention 
of the Commissioner for his decision. That the 
case was serious was but too manifest. Our income, 
though not large taken individually, was still large 
enough in the aggregate to subject us to a heavy 
tax. But did the law require such a decision? 
That it was a totally unjust tax was self-evident 
and confessed. That it was also directly at variance 
with all the rulings of the previous Commissioners 
was equally clear. Then why wasit made? We 
were at a loss for a satisfactory solution of this 
question. But a month or two later the Shakers 
gave us their version of the matter, which seemed 
quite probable. ‘Che story is thus told by a correspon- 
dent of the V. Y. World: 


The Shakers claim that this decision of Commissioner 
Delano originated from a Soe between a Shaker Society 
in Ohio and some of their neighbors relative to a road claim, 
in which the court decided that the covenant Shake-s, that 
is, the rank and file, were not land owners; that the prop- 

erty representation was in the trustees alone. Commissoner 

elano, in his —- already mentioned, refers to this 
dispute and the decision of the court, but neglects to men- 
tion that the Legislature of Ohio, by special act, redressed 
the Shakers on the particular case in respect to which the 
court had decided against them. When the opponents of 
the Ohio Society of Shakers had been beaten in the Ohio 
Legislature on the road question they were determined to have 
revenge, and said to the Shakers, ‘* Well, we'll fla you on the 
income tax !”’ 

The Shakers also claim, that while Delano must be held 
responsible for the erroneous and unjust decision to which 
his name is affixed, it was really the work of a subordinate 
who is bitterly opposed to communities in general, and espe- 
cially to Shaker communities. 


The statement was furnished the Department as 
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requested, and as the Commissioner’s decision was 
based mainly on the fact that the Shakers were an 
incorporated legal institution, that their income was 
legally indivisible, while we had no legal existence, 
and could divide our profits at any time we chose, 
we were not without hope that a favorable answer 
might be returned. After two months’ delay the 
decision was finally rendered, and was on this wise: 


Washington, October 27, 1869. 


ng 
Sr: Your letter of August 28, 1869, relative to income tax 


of the Oneida Community of Shakers (!), and inclosing a 
statement of the nature of the associate government, etc., of 
said Community, is received. I am clearly of the opinion 
that the Oneida Community is subject to tax under the ruling 
contained in letter addressed to . B. Johnson, — 
Lebanon, Ohio, published in vol. 10, p. 39, of the Intern 
Revenue Record. You will, therefore, assess that Community 
in accordance with the ruling above referred to. Instructions, 
however, will be issued to the collector to suspend collection 
for the present. Very respectfully, C. DeLaNno, Com’r. 


It was evidently a foregone conclusion, and ap- 
peal or protest would clearly be of no avail. There 
was, however, one gleam of hope. Instructions 
were sent the collector to suspend the collection of 
the tax for the present, an indication that the Rev- 
enue Department was under some pressure about it. 
We also learned that the Shakers had been at work 
about the matter, and that the Chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, Gen. Schenck of 
Ohio, had promised them that he would report a 
proviso in the forth-coming Tax bill allowing spe- 
cial exemption to social and religious Communities. 


After two months of quiet waiting, the case sud- 
denly assumed a new aspect. We learned quite 
providentially that the collector was intending to 
solicit permission from the Revenue Department to 
collect the tax at once. He wanted to secure 
the commission of about $120 for collecting it. 
The little matter of over $4,000 that was to be ta- 
ken from us, of course did not trouble him at all. 
Here was 8 new difficulty. Measures were immedi- 
ately taken to defeat this scheme if possible, when 
lo! to our great relief, the collector was removed 
from office, and the threatening trouble for the time 
avoided. Was not this a good providence in our 
favor? We thought so, and thanked God and took 
courage. 

This circumstance suggested the importance of 
having the press enlighten the public mind in re- 
gard to the subject. Its help was solicited, and 
it responded promptly and effectively. Several of 
the most influential New York papers,* the daily 
papers of Brooklyn, New Haven, Utica and other 
places, published articles setting forth the facts, 
and showing that it was due not only to these 
societies that the injustice complained of should be 
remedied, but to the humane principle which they 
represented, of social co-operation, just struggling 
into life and recognition. This discussion undoubt- 
edly did much to make the facts and merits of the 
case known to the public, and bring it to a favorable 
issue. 

In March a return of our income for 1869 was 
called for. It was made with the understanding 
that instructions should be sent as in the case of the 
preceding one, to suspend collection until after the 
action of Congress. 

At this juncture one of our members, W. A. Hinds, 
was sent to Washington to see if an able legal ex- 
amination and criticism of the Commissioner’s de- 
cision, by a friend in Cleveland, Ohio, J. W. Towner, 
Esq., could be made of service, as well as to look 
after the case generally. Here again we had to re- 
mark the sort of providential good luck that has 
favored us. Mr. Hinds learned immediately on his 
arrival, that the instructions to suspend collection of 
the last assesment had been sent, by the blunder of a 
clerk, to the wrong district, and there was nothing 
to prevent the pressure of immediate payment, but 
the forbearance of the collector. It is only fair to 
assume that the new collector would have been 
more courteous than his predecessor, but we had 
already seen too much of the tender mercies of such 





*Of these the New York World deserves especial mention. 
It not only readily printed communications on Delano’s De- 
cision, but in its editorial columns repeatedly and forcibly 
urged the claims of justice and fair-play in respect to the 
matter, while it showed the utter absurdity of allowing to an 
entire Community only the same exemption that is allowed 
an ordinary family. 





officials. Mr. Hinds succeeded in getting this blun- 
der corrected, and we had another breathing-spell. 
He also ascertained from members of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, that while it was the intention 
of the Committee to insert in the new Tax bill a sec- 
tion defining the status of religious and social Com- 
munities, it was not their intention to report in favor 
of making said section retro-active. This would have 
been a most vital omission ; and unless remedied, the 
O. C. would still have to pay the taxes assessed for 
1868 and 1869, according to the unjust ruling of 
Commissioner Delano, and the Community as well 
as the Revenue Department would, so far as the 
past was concerned, have waited in vain for the ac- 
tion of Congress. We understand that the subse- 
quent efforts of Mr. H. induced the Committee to add 
to the section of the new Tax bill relating to Com- 
munities a clause extending its action to all unpaid 
taxes. 

In the course of a few weeks the Tax bill was re- 
ported to the House, but the exemption proviso was 
in such a shape as to allow of only a meager ex- 
emption to social and religious Communities. . It 
would require us to pay a tax on over half the 
whole amount of our income. An examination of 


the assessment lists of several towns in our vicinity | ! 


revealed the fact, as shown in the CrrcuLar of June 
18th, that under it our income tax would amount to 
twice as much as the whole town of Lenox with its 
two large incorporated villages, and twice as much 
as the neighboring towns of Vernon, Westmoreland 
and Augusta combined! We were prepared to ac- 
cept almost any thing within the limits of reason, 
but this was too much. Printed slips containing 
the substance of the article in the CrrcuLar just re- 
ferred to, were sent, through the courtesy of an in- 
fluential friend, to the representative in Congress 
from this district, and by him circulated among the 
members. We had opportunity afterwards to know 
that they did essential service in giving a truer 
understanding of the merits of the case. However, 
before the Tax bill passed the House it was modi- 
fied in such a way as to leave us no ground of com- 
plaint. 

Now a new difficulty arose. The growing dis- 
content of people in general in regard to the income 
tax made it quite probable that the Senate would 
strike it out of the bill altogether, and of course the 
exemption proviso with it. What was to be done? 
The statistical article already referred to was now 
published in the CrrcuLar, and as important duties 
prevented Mr. H. from returning to Washington, 
another agent, M. H. Kinsley, was sent in his place. 
Mr. K. found the Senate Finance Committee, who 
had the Tax bill in charge, well disposed in refer- 
ence to the matter. They assured him that the sec- 
tion relating to Communities would be reported 
to the Senate just as it came from the House. So 
far all right; but when the Senate came to act upon 
the bill the entire portion relating to the income 
tax was stricken out. The Community relief-sec- 
tion of course went with it. Thus, after months of 
labor and anxiety, all hopes of deliverance from the 
tax burdens of 1868 and 1869 were swept away! 


Mr. Kinsley promptly telegraphed the Senate’s 
action to the Community here, and Mr. G. Campbell, 
who had given much attention to the income ques- 
tion, was sent to Mr. K.’s assistance. Again the 
good providence of God was found on our right 
hand and on our left moving the hearts of men to 
give us relief. The Commissioner, at Mr. K.’s re- 
quest, furnished a written statement for the Senate 
Finance Committee, saying that provision should be 
made in the bill for exemption to social and relig- 
ious Communities. The Chairman of the Commit- 
tee when we called on him to present the case, at 
once proposed to report the House proviso to the 
Senate as an amendment to the bill. This would 
make the matter all right again. 

But when the amendment was reported to the Sen- 
ate, and adopted by it, the amount of exemption, 
which had been raised by the House to $2,000 in ex- 
pectation of the continuance of the tax, was reduced 
again to $1,000. This, of course, was as it should 
be, assuming that the special rule of one exemption to 


five persons, which had been adopted for social and 
religious Communities, was a fair one. But this was 
found to be far from the case. In fact, it really left 
us an exorbitant tax, equal to one-half the amount 
paid by the rest of the town with its ten thousand 
inhabitants. We watched for an opportunity to get 
attention to this point, but found it impracticable. 
The restoration of the income tax to the bill by the 
Senate, as it restored the original House proviso, 
gave some reason again for hope in this respect; in- 
deed we had assurances that the $1,000 amendment 
would be stricken out, but the Conference. Committee 
added a clause limiting the exemption on past taxes 
to $1,000, and, as their report was concurred in, that 
finally settled the matter. There was a mistake in 
the first publication of the law from which we 
copied in the 20th No. of the CrrcuLar. We rein- 
sert the proviso corrected : 


For the pune of allowing said deduction from the in- 
come of any religious or social Community, holding all their 
property and the income therefrom jointly and in 
ees ive of the persons composing such society, and any re- 
maining fractional number of such persons less than five over 
such groups of five, shall be held to constitute a oni, and a 
deduction of two thousand dollars shall be allowed for each 
of said families. Any taxes on the incomes, — and profits 
of such societies now due and unpaid, shall be assessed and 
collected according to this provision, except that the deduc- 
- shall be only one thousand dollars for any year prior to 

On the whole, we have much reason for satisfac- 
tion with the result. Congress, undoubtedly inten- 
ded to deal fairly with us in the matter. It fact, 
there would have been a seeming partiality in leav- 
ing the exemption double the amount, which might 
have provoked unpleasant comment and complaint. 
A friend, familiar with the routine and inside work- 
ings of Government machinery, assures us we have 
been very fortunate. By the decision of Commis- 
sioner Delano we were liable to a tax of about 
$10,000. The law just passed relieves us of three 
fourths of that amount. And for this measure of 
relief we certainly have aboundant reason to be 


grateful. G@. A. ©. 


Growth of Prussia. 


Lys WILLIAM, the “Great Elector,” 
came into power in 1640. With him com- 
menced the permanent growth of Prussia. At his 
death in 1688 his possessions had increased to 42,320 
square miles, with 1,500,000 inhabitants. The Great 
Elector’s son, Frederic I., the first king of Prus- 
sia (1688-1713), made some additions to the territory 
left him by his father. Frederic’s son, Frederic 
William I. (1718-40), increased the area of the 
kingdom to 48,000 square miles. Frederic the Great 
was the son of the preceding. He ruled from 1740 
to 1786. To his successor he left $50,000,000, an 
army of 220,000 men, and 77,000 square miles of terri- 
tory; having increased the number of his subjects 
8,760,000. Frederic William IT. (1786-97), the neph- 
ew of Frederic the Great, by participating in the 
second and third divisions of Poland, added 40,000 
square miles to Prussian territory. During the 
reign of Frederic William III. (1797-1840), son of 
the preceding, Napoleon I. reduced the kingdom 
to less than one-half its former area. After the fall of 
Napoleon, Prussia’s former possessions were restored. 
Frederic William IV.,son of the preceding (1840-61), 
was followed by his brother William, the present 
king of Prussia. By the war of 1866 King Wil- 
liam added about 42,000 square miles of territory, 
with 7,000,000 subjects. c. A. B. 


Beet-Sugar in Illinois. 


Chatsworth, Iil., July 19, 1870. 

DearR CIRCULAR:—A joint-stock company was 
formed in Chicago about eight years since, for the 
purpose of growing the sugar-beet and manufactu- 
ring beet-sugar. It is well known that the mapu- 
facture of sugar from beets has been long and suc- 
cessfully carried on in France and Germany; and 
the Chicago company were confident that success 
would attend their project here. They therefore 


purchased at this point a large tract of land, and 
commenced operations. Their first superintendent 
was unfortunately not well posted in respect to agri- 
cultural chemistry, understanding little about the na- 





ture of different soils, and never suspecting that they 
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might contain elements detrimental to the quality of 
the sugar. Experiment indicated that the land pur- 
chased was full of nitrates which would injure the 
sugar made from the beets grown upon it. Estab- 
lishments in Germany have had similar difficul- 
ties to encounter. Cultivation gradually eliminates 
the injurious salts. The present superintendent 
here, Mr. Priam, (by whom I was kindly received), 
is, I am told, a thoroughly educated man, and has 
also a practical knowledge of farming. He has 
occupied his present position for nearly two years, 
and is hopeful of final success. The farm of 2400 
acres will, no doubt, be made to yield under his 
management a good return, whether the beet-sugar 
experiment is successful or otherwise. Thus far 
no profits have been realized from the manufacture 
of sugar. The company, at the outset, erected build- 
ings, and filled them at great expense with ma- 
chinery for sugar manufacturing. Among the diffi- 
culties encountered was one which should have been 
provided against, viz., an insufficient supply of 
water, there being no running stream on the land. 
An artesian well has been bored, and an abundance 
of water may now be pumped. 

The workmen on the place are at present busily 
engeged in cutting, drawing and threshing wheat, 
rye and oats. There are here 100 acres of wheat, 
50 acres of rye, and 400 acres of oats; 330 acres 
were planted with sugar-beets—of the latter about 
130 acres were quite effectually destroyed by the 
drouth, and have been replaced by beans. The 
beets are cultivated by a machine drawn by mules 
and managed by three men; it does its work finely. 
The earth has to be “ hilled up” against the growing 
beet-plant; for if allowed to grow as in our garden, 
the portion which rises above the ground would 
have to be cut off, being filled with injurious salts. 
Mr. Priam told me he should be able, by the im- 
provement of machinery, to put beets into the fac- 
tory for $10 per acre less than is done in Germany, 
though Jabor is much cheaper there than it is here. 

In addition to the crops already named the com- 
pany have 1200 acres of corn. One field alone con- 
tained 550 acres. The corn is not hoed as at the East, 
It is cultivated with horse-hoes, twenty-two men 
and teams taking care of the 1200 acres. “ Why,” 
said Mr. P., “ we can raise corn for less money per 
acre than we can grass or hay. We can raise corn 
and stook it for five dollars per acre. Our best way 
to manage it, is to let it grow until the corn is just out 
of the milk, then turn our fattening and growing 
cattle into a portion of it—they will eat it up quite 
clean. That which ripens we cut and stook; then 
turn our cattle into the field, and finally the hogs that 
we are to keep over. The latter clean the ground 
entirely. We can’t afford to deal food out to our 
stock as you do at the East; it costs too much.” The 
company have twenty-four tenant houses on the land, 
for their employés. They have no fences, but have 
a herdsman with their stock. The work is done by 
mules, which, I was informed, are much more hardy, 
particularly in the warm weather. There are sey- 
enty-eight in all, and four horses. The latter are to 
be sold. G@. W. H. 


THE JEWS OF BERLIN. 


THE latest statistical report of Berlin is highly in- 
teresting, and offers surprising facts. The popula- 
tion consists of mee fy Lael cent. (nine hundred and 
thirty-one thousand ) testants, six per cent. ( forty- 
one thousand ) Catholics, and only four per cent. 
(twenty-seven thousand) Jews. These three de- 
nominations show a remarkable social diversity. 
In scientific literature, in the most influential organs 
of the press, in the university, in the higher schools, 
among all societies for purely humane purposes, we 
find the Jews represented. The statistical report 

the explanation of these facts, and proves that 
the Jews of Berlin surpass the other inhabitants of 
that city in their attention to science. Of every 
hundred Jewish boys, fifty-seven attend higher 
schools; of one hundred boys of the other denom- 
in only twenty-seven. Of every hundred 
Jewish girls, sixty-six receive a higher education ; 
while from the other denominations, only sixteen 
out of hundred. There are in Berlin three 
hundred and fifty-eight families that keep private 

ers or governesses in their houses. According 
to the proportional calculation of the whole num- 
ber of families, fourteen private teachers would be 
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the part ed to the Jews; but, in fact, there 
are one hu d Jewish families provided with such 


mage while, among the forty-one thousand Catho- 
ics, only twelve families are provided with private 
teachers. Fifteen per cent. of all new-born children 
are born not in wedlock; but, of the Jewish, only 
two cent. The still-born of the whole number 
are four per cent.; among the Jews, only one per 
cent. Between the ages of one and five yeans, 
twenty-five per cent. die in Berlin; of the Jews, 
only seventeen per cent.—Appletons’ Journal. 


BRIEF MENTION OF NEWSPAPER TOPICS. 


Rev. Samuel Osgood, in a review of Bryant’s 

Homer, thus freely handles 
THE TROJAN HEROES, 

“ They are, according to the standard of our age, a set 
of bullies and braggarts, with the training of prize- 
fighters and the cruelty of pirates. It 1s hard for us 
to conceive of such a magnificent savage as Achilles, 
who repeatedly cuts down men who sued for mercy 
at his feet, shrieked into the dying ears of the 
noblest hero of the poem, Hector, that instead of re- 
turning his body to his friends, as he asked, he would 
drag it in the dirt and give it to the dogs, and slays 
in cold blood twelve noble Trojan youths upon the 
funeral pyre of his friend Patroclus. The best that 
we can say for him is that friendship was his master 
passion, and that vengeance was duty in his eyes, 
and the blood of enemies the best offering to the 
manes of his friend. Onceina while a trait of mag- 
nanimity appears,as when Hector and Ajax, after 
their long hand-to-hand fight, are brought to a stand- 
still by nightfall, and, at Hector’s suggestion, inter- 
change gifts of knightiy courtesy : 

He spake, and gave a silver-studded sword 

Pe ery tet 

With purple. 4 ae Book II, 386. 

Achilles, too, the poet at last contrives to keep 
within human fellowship by his vision of the spirit 
of Patroclus calling him to union in death, and by 
his ransom of Hector’s body at old Priam’s prayer.” 

SHAKER VIEW OF MARRIAGE. 

The Sunday J. Y. Herald ot Aug. 7th, publishes 
a sketch of a discourse on marriage by G. A. Lomas, 
of the Watervliet society of Shakers. The follow- 
ing passage indicates its tenor: “ Were Jesus to 
appear before the masses to-day and rebuke the 
cursed abuses of the marriage relation, and add 
thereto his self-denying testimony, it is a question 
whether he would not suffer crucifixion at the hands 
of professing Christians as quickly as he did by the 
Jews in olden times. The truth concerning mar- 
riage is that it belongs to a period antecedent to 
Christianity, and we there find it under such re- 
straints that a life of celibacy would be preferable to 
the people of to-day than to be sharers in the oner- 
ous pleasure of being progenitors. And yet there is 
the only legitimate sphere for marriage—under Jew- 
ish control—and the results are ‘sound minds in 
healthy bodies,’ and not as now, poor humanity, 
crying, ‘I mourn,’ in nearly every individual. Mar- 
riage belongs to the Jews and heathen, the same as 
war, and there never was and never will be a child 
conceived and born under the banner of Christ! 
Therefore, you who would marry and remain on the 
plane of earth, renounce your title of Christians, and 
labor for the physical improvement of the race by 
strict conformity to the statutes of Moses, as given for 
that purpose, and you shall have our blessing. Paul 
would that all were single like himself, and only 
permitted marriage to avoid fornication and worse 
abuses of the sexual propensities, and the world to- 
day are offended when we tell them that a permis- 
sion to marry shuts them without the Christian 
church; for, according to Paul, they would burn in 
their lusts and be fornicators without it.” 

The Tribune calls attention to 

PROGRESS IN EASTERN ASIA, 
and says: “But a few days since we recorded a 
giant stride on the part of the Chinese. To-day 
another step has to be noted in Japan. The Gov- 
ernment of the latter has for some time past liber- 
ally availed itself ot civilized appliances; but they 
have in all cases tended outwardly and visibly either 





to the consolidation of its power or to the prestige 
it enjoyed in the eyes of its powerful and not-over- 
submissive feudatories. With a liberality which has 
astonished even those most ‘familiar with its past 
history, the ‘Commercial Department, which an- 
swers pretty much to the ‘ Board of Foreign Affairs’ 
in China, has decided on establishing a line of 
steamers for the purpose of carrying mails between 
Nagasaki, in the extreme;south-west, Hiogo (the port 
of Osaka), and Yokohama. As at the present mo- 
ment there is no line of foreign steamers touching 
at Nagasaki, the facility which will thus be afforded 
to trade at that place is likely to be greatly appre- 
ciated both by residents and shippers on the Pacific 
coast. It is noteworthhy that the Postmasters of 
all the Treaty Powers declined to give any aid in 
the matter.” . 


CARRIAGE LOCOMOTIVES. 

SPEED is of so much importance now-a-days, 
not only in the transportation of travelers, but of 
merchandise also, that the application of steam to 
carriages on ordinary highways becomes more and 
more desirable. Many persons are continually 
experimenting with the idea, and some are realiz- 
ing moderate success. Messrs. Tennant & Co. of 
Seith, Scotland, are manufacturing highway loco- 
motives of about ten-horse power, which are used 
for transporting merchandise from the warehouses 
to the docks, and vice versa. They are operated by 
an engineer and fireman, and are said to give sat- 
isfaction, hauling enormous wagon-loads with ease, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To “ Oliver Cromwell :”—If you are altogether sat- 
isfied with society as it is, we cannot expect that 
you will very highly appreciate our efforts; for we 
are laboring with the serious conviction that im- 
provement is imperatively demanded in the world, 
and especially in relation to what you call “repro- 
ductive sexual-communings.” As for “stirpicul- 
ture,” please study it with reference to its general 
bearings on the progress of the human race, and do 
not be frightened by any such “ bug-bears” as the 
one you mention. 

To“ W. M.:”—The Cracunar will be sent to your 
address. We can not give you the date of the meet- 
ing of the “ Fat Men’s Association.” Your weight, 
(343 Ibs.) should entitle you to a conspicuous place in 
such an Association. 

, Aug. 5, 1870. 

I have been married twenty years, and a mis- 
erable life it has been to me. 1am living in an iso- 
lated house; my wife in one room, and I in an- 
other. I come home from ‘business, and there is 
nothing but scolding—I have no peace, and long for 
a decided change, and I think I should like such a 
place as yours. 

“T broke down ten years ago in my neryous ye 
tem, and I am so easily excited, that at times I be- 
come frightened, and have nervous palpitation 
of the heart. Now all this prostration has been 
caused by the excited temper of my wife, and my 
troubles tn married life—nothing but work and care 
and trouble has weakened me. Flesh and blood 
can’t stand it. I long for a change, and mean to 
have it. 1 write this in earnest, and wish you to 
write to me, informing me what I must do to be- 
come a member of your Community. Could 
I live at your place a year, without becoming 
a member, and work with you to pay my board, or 
work it out in some employment, tending to restore 
my health? I should have no desire of ever re- 
turning to my home here, when I once got away. 

Our correspondent makes a sad story. Still our 
advice to him is, not to forsake his wife, as he 
appears inclined to do, but to endeavor to win her 
respect and confidence by his own personal improve- 
ment. If he will seek deep and permanent fellow- 
ship with God, he may have a happy heart and 
quiet nerves without change of external circum- 
stances. To his direct questions about joining the 
Community, it is perhaps a sufficient reply to say, 
that the Community would not consider the fact 
that a man is dissatisfied with his present circum- 
stances any reason for accepting him as a mem- 
ber; and further, that the Community will not 
become responsible in any case for the dissolution 
of the marriage bond. The counsel given above 
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will help our correspondent to live more happily 
where he is, while it indicates the best preparation 
for Communistic life. 

Auckland, New Zealand, July 7, 1870. 

J. H. Noyes: Dear Sir—I have recently met 
with a work entitled ‘‘ New America,” in which the 
author has given some account of your labors in the 
cause of Communism, and from what I have read 
there, I find myself so nearly in accordance with 

ou that I should like to hear more of your views. 
shall therefore feel greatly obliged if you will 
favor me with any publication of yours containing a 
fuller statement of your principles than I can gather 
from Mr. Dixon’s work. 

In my humble judgment this country is admira- 
bly suited for such enterprises as yours. The land is 
cheap, the climate mild and healthy, with no frost 
nor snow ; besides which there are many openings 
in the manufacturing line. I may mention the fol- 
lowing: a woolen mill for the manufacture of jeans 
and tweeds,a paper mill, the manufacture of bas- 
kets and brooms, and many other domestic articles 
which are now imported from Europe and America. 

In conclusion, if you will favor me with a copy of 
any periodical published under the sanction of your 
society, 1 will endeavor to make it as public as possi- 
ble, by getting it placed on the table of the Mechan- 
ics’ Institution or elsewhere. Yours &c.,  P. L. 

We have mailed to your address the last num- 
ber of the CrrcuLar, and also a specimen num- 
ber, containing a condensed account of the princi- 
ples and customs of the Oneida Community. We 
will send you the Crcuxar regularly, if you desire 
it. The postage has to be prepaid to foreign sub- 
scribers: for this and for the Crrcunar itself you 
are at liberty to remunerate us in the way you prepose. 
If you desire any of the publications named in our 
list of ‘“ Announcements,” please remit the nominal 
price and postage. We are not quite ready to estab- 
lish a Community on your favored isle. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Ir is estimated that over a hundred young ladies 
are at present studying law in this country. 


Tue number of immigrants who arrived at the 
port of New York, from Jan. 1 to Aug. 1 of the 
present year, was 149,094. 


A Mormon society has been organized in Boston, 
and the disciples of Joseph Smith are said to be 
multiplying in New England. 


THE government has tendered to Mr. W. H. Sew- 
ard the protection and escort of such U. 8. war 
vessels as he may find in any waters which he may 
visit during his oriental trip. 


Tue French troops have been called from Rome 
to the seat of war. The Pope is reported to have said 
respecting the event, “God will provide for me; 
may 1 never see French troops again.” 


A pispatcH from Hong Kong says that on the 
twenty-first of July, the French Consulate at Can- 
ton was attacked by a Chinese mob, and that the 
Consul was obliged to seek protection under the 
British flag. 

A JOURNAL is published in London called the 
Matrimonial News and Special Advertiser. A recent 
number had eleven and a half columns of advertise- 
ments by men and women who wish “ to correspond 
with a view to matrimony.” 

Tue descendants of Jonathan Edwards will hold 
a retinion at Stockbridge, Mass., September 6 and 7. 
Dr. McCosh, Dr. J. N. Tarbox, President Hopkins, 
Professor Park and President Woolsey, will be pre- 
sent. President Woolsey will deliver an address. 

THE contest for the Queen’s cup took place in 
York bay on Monday last. About twenty vessels 
entered for the race. It was won by the American 
yacht Magic, the English yacht Cambria, winner 
of the ocean race with the Dauntless, falling behind 
not only Magic and Dauntless, but several other 
vessels, 


Tue proclamation of King William of Prussia, 
appointing a general day of prayer, is remarkable 
for its recognition of God. Hesays: “From my 
youth I have learned to confide in the omnipotence 
of God’s gracious help. In him I hope, and I call 
on my people to have the like confidence in him. 


I bow before God in acknowledgment of his mercy, 
and I am convinced that my subjects and my coun- 
trymen will do likewise.” A good omen for the 
Prussians. 

AN article having appeared in the Salt Lake 
Telegraph of May 8, challenging Rev. J. P. Newman 
of Washington to appear in Utah to discuss with 
some leading Mormon the question, “Does the 
Bible sanction polygamy?” the reverend gentle- 
man went to Utah, and signified to Brigham Young 
his acceptance of the challenge and his readiness 
to enter upon the discussion. Brigham Young re- 
plied that the challenge published in the Telegraph 
was unauthorized ; but invited Mr. Newman to ad- 
dress the Mormons in their tabernacle. The invita- 
tion was declined. 


Tue first heavy fighting between the Prussians 
and French has resulted in a decisive victory for the 
Prussians, near Woerth ; full and reliable details are 
not yet received. The correspondent of the WN. FY. 
Herald telegraphs: “General MacMahon was com- 
pletely routed. The French abandoned every thing 
and fled, leaving behind their killed and wounded 
and prisoners, numbering 20,000 out of 50,000 en- 
gagec. The French held a strong position, but the 
Prussians fired with terrible precision. The French 
were very badly beaten. Both sides fought desper- 
ately. Finally the French gave way in a panic.” 
The moral effect of the battle has been great, espe- 
cially upon France, which is subject to the most in- 
tense and conflicting emotions, if the reports received 
are to be credited. On the one hand, we are told 
that “from one end of France to the other men are 
rushing together, clamoring for arms and leaders, 
chanting the Marseillaise, and shouting, ‘A bas la 
Prusse/’” On the other hand, panic and disorder 
prevail. Paris has been declared in a state of siege, 
and put under martial law; the French Ministry 
has been changed; at a meeting of the Corps Legis- 
latif one member called for the deposition of the 
Emperor, and their deliberations were marked with 
the greatest excitement and confusion. The fickle 
Parisians are kept in partial order only by great 
exertions of the military. Evidently another great 
victory of the Prussians would seriously endanger 
the Napoleonic dynasty. Report says that Napoleon 
asserted, in response to a request to return to Paris, 
that he would only return victorious or dead; while 
at the same time it is stated, that his son and the 
jewels of Eugene have been sent to London for safe 
protection. 


CONSEQUENCES OF POOR CHIROGRAPHY. 
From H. Greeley to M. B. Castle. 

Dear Str: I am overworked and growing old. I shall be 
60 next Feb. 8. On the whole, it seems I must decline to 
lecture henceforth, except in this immediate vicinity, if I do 
at all. I cannot promise to visit Illinois on that errand—cer- 
tainly not now. Yours, H. Greetey, 

From M. B. Castle to H. Greeley. 

Sanpwic#, IIl., May 12.—Horace GreELEY, New York 7vi- 
bune—Dear Sir: Your acceptance to lecture before our Asso- 
ciation next winter came to hand this morning. Your pen- 
manship being not the plainest, it took some time to translate 
it; but we succeeded, and would say your time—‘ 3d of Feb.” 
—and terms—‘‘ $60”’—are entirely satisfactory. As you sug- 
gest, we may be able to get you other engagements in this 
vicinity ; if so we will advise you. Yours respectfully, 

M. B. Castiz. 

The above might be supplemented by a story told by our 
Wallingford brother, J. B. H., to the effect that a young man 
had been in Mr. Greeley’s employ, who, having received a let- 
ter from him notifying him of his discharge, carried it 
around and exhibited it as a recommendation. 





Not Quick Enoven.—An amusing incident occurred one 
day last week in the morning train going west from Rich- 
mond on the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad. As the train 
entered the Blue Ridge tunnel at Rockbridge Gap, one mile 
in length, a passenger sought to avail himself of the three 
minutes’ friendly darkness for the purpose of changing his 
linen. It so chanced that the clean shirt was stiffly starched, 
and the surfaces refused to part company, and as the train 
emerged into daylight the unhappy and unshirted man was 
frantically endeavoring to thrust his bare arms through the 
most refractory of sleeves. His fellow passengers indulged in 
a rather loud smile at the expense of the victim of circumstan- 
ces, but before the train reached the lunatic asylum at Staun- 
ton, some ten miles distant, the shirt yielded to the spasms of 
its ownet, his countenance resumed an expression of mild 
satisfaction, and no one suggested a straight-jacketi—Zz- 





change. 





Awnonucements : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 200. Land, 654 acres. Bue- 
iness, Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the 
Crrcuar, Horticulture &. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, 
Bible Communism. " 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0, C., on a detached portion of the domain, about 
one and one-fourth miles north of 0.C. Number of members, 
85. Business, Manufactures. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
depot of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number ot 
members, 40. Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Print- 
ing, Manufactures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The 0. C., and Branches are not “ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense ofthe term. They call their social system Bratz Comme- 
xism or CompLex Marnriace, and hold to freedom of love only 
within their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the 
principles of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for 
admission which they have to reject, It is difficult to state in 
any brief way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; 
but some of them are these: 1, The parent Community at 
Oneida is full. Its buildings are adapted to a certain number, 
andit wantsnomore. 2. The Branch-Communities, though they 
have not attained the normal size, have as many members as 
they can well accommodate, and must grow in numbers only 
as they can grow in capital and buildings. 3. The kind of men 
and women who are likely to make the Communities grow, 
spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be sifted out 
slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood that 
these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who mercly want a home andaliving. They will receive 
only those who are very much in earnest in religion. They 
have already done their full share of labor in criticising and 
working over raw recruits, and intend hereafter to devote 
themselves to other jobs (a plenty of which they have on hand), 
receiving only such members as seem likely to help and not 
hinder their work. As candidates for Communism multiply, it 
is obvious that they can not all settle at Oneida and Walling- 
ford, Other Communities must be formed; and the best way 
for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till the Spirit 
of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Musk-rats, Mink, Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the 
Black and Grizzly Bear, are made by the Oneida Community. 

Descriptive-list and price-list sent on application. 


WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 
All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on hand 
or made to order. A full assortment of wagon skeins and lifting 
jacks always on hand. Address, Oneida Community. 





SILK QOODS. 

Machine Twist and Ribbons of our own manufacture (at the 
Willow-Place Works ): also, various brands and descriptions of 
Sewing Silk, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida 
Community, 


MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFICE 
(Watuicrorp Community), WALLINGroRD, Conn, 

With new type and presses, this establishment is always 
ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-lists, Pamph- 
lets, and the lighter kinds of Job Printing. Particular atten: 
tion paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels. Orders 
from abroad should be addressed to 

Waierorp Community, Wallingford Conn, 


PUBLICATIONS, 

Satvarion Prom 81x, THe Exp or Cunistian Fatrn; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cents per 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History or American Sociatisus, By John Humphrey Noyes. 
678 pp. 8vo J, B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. London, 
Trubner & Co, Price $4.00. To subscribers of the CrcuLas 
it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. 

Tux Taarrza’s Guipg; a Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Fur-bearing Animals; by 8. Newhouse. Secondedition; with 
New Narratives and Illustrations. 280pp.8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. 

Marz Comrmmexcs; or Self-conirol in Sexual Intercourse. A 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 60 cents 
per dozen, 

Back Votumes or tus“ 


Crmcvtar,” unbound, Price, $1.50 per 


volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75, 

The above works are for sale at the Ciscunar office, 

Masens, Tavswen & Comraxy, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row; 
London, have the Hisrony or American Sociatisus, and the 
Taarren'’s Gutpe for sale. They will receive subscriptions for 
our other publications, 





